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THE FUNCTION OF THE nPOOTPON IN THE PRODUCTION 
OF GREEK PLAYS 

By Kelley Rees 

The conventional exterior scene of the Greek stage presented to 
the dramatists an almost insuperable obstacle when necessity arose 
for revealing to the spectator the interior of the house. The perma- 
nent stage-buildings were readily adaptable to the representation of 
the front of a palace, a tent, a temple, or a private house. But no 
convenient machinery seems to have been devised for shifting the 
scene from the front of a building to the interior, or for presenting to 
the audience in easy fashion an inner room. It is true that the poets 
seldom have occasion to show an interior scene. In tragedy such 
cases are confined almost exclusively to situations where the corpse of 
a murdered person is to be brought to the view of the actors and the 
audience, and to effect this does not involve, strictly speaking, a change 
of the scene from the front of the palace to the interior. The scene 
still portrays the palace front before which the chorus and the actors 
carry on the action. The poet is merely confronted with the necessity 
of arranging tableaux depicting an act committed on the inside, a 
necessity which was due, of course, to Greek feeling against having 
murder scenes enacted before the audience. But a different situation 
is found, for example, in the opening act of the Clouds. The time is 
night. Strepsiades soliloquizes as he tosses upon his bed; Pheidip- 
pides is sleeping under a roll of blankets; several slaves are snoring 
on mats on the floor. It is obvious that we have here represented a 
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scene which properly belongs within. The scene portrays an inner 
room, the bedchamber of Strepsiades. Scenes in tragedy where a 
corpse is suddenly revealed are not analogous. The main action in 
the latter is still represented as taking place before the house, while 
we get a glimpse of what is really happening, or has happened on the 
inside. It would be interesting to know just how the poets managed 
on each occasion to bring to view murdered characters, or the result 
of an act which the spectator was forbidden to witness. But we can 
only speculate on this point; our ancient authorities are in a some- 
what confused, or, possibly, corrupt, condition (see below, p. 134). 
What concerns us primarily in this study, however, is the question 
how scenes of action which properly belong in the interior of the 
house were staged by the Greek dramatists. 

In Plautus and Terence the space immediately before the door 
was the conventional place for exhibiting scenes which take place 
ordinarily inside the house. This spot (ante ianuam) in Plautus is 
carefully distinguished from the street, and is somewhat secluded and 
screened from the street. 1 In the Stichus the two sisters, Philumena 
and Pamphila, are seated upon a couch. In the midst of their 
conversation Antipho appears upon the street. He neither sees the 
women nor is he observed by them until he starts to go into the 
house. In the Asinaria a table and everything requisite for an 
entertainment is placed before the house of Cleaereta. Argyrippus, 
his father Demaenetus, and the courtesan Philenium take their places 
at the table and proceed to make merry at the feast. Artemona, the 
wife of Demaenetus, and the Parasite enter from the house of 
Demaenetus. Presently they proceed along the street toward the 
house of Cleaereta. Up to this point they have not seen what was 
going on there. The Parasite bids Artemona stop while he goes 
forward to survey the situation. He returns and says (vs. 878): 
"possis, si forte accumbantem tuom virum conspexeris | cum corona 
amplexum amicam, si videas, cognoscere ?" | Artemona. "Possum 
ecastor." They advance a bit, and then the Parasite points out 
Artemona's husband carousing with his son's mistress in the front of 
the house (cf. vs. 880). Artemona and the Parasite stand aside 
and overhear the conversation of the revelers. But the banqueters 

1 Lundstrom, "Aussen oder Innen," Eranos, I (1896), 95 S. 
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are unaware that they are being observed until the wife makes her 
appearance in their midst and drags her husband off home. The 
slaves of Callidamates, in the Mostellaria (vss. 904-52), had begun 
to knock on the door of Philolaches' house when Tranio and Theu- 
ropides appear on the street from the house of Simo. The slaves 
are not seen by Tranio and Theuropides. After the departure of 
Tranio, they raise a disturbance at the door, and then for the first 
time the old man becomes aware of their presence. There is no sug- 
gestion in the context that they stand aside in the alley, according 
to Lorenz (see Commentary), nor even that they departed from the 
door. We must assume that they remained before the door. And 
yet they were evidently concealed from the view of Tranio and 
Theuropides. Toxilius in the Persa entertains his companions in 
the space before the door. He bids the slaves in the house bring out 
the couches and tables and make ready for the feast. 1 Dordalus 
appears on the street at vs. 777, but does not discover what is going on 
until vs. 787 : " sed quid ego aspicio ? | hoc vide, quae haec fabulast ? 
hie quidem pol potant. adgrediar." A scene very similar to this 
one is found also in the Stichus 683 ff., where the two slaves, Stichus 
and Sangarinus, celebrate a feast with the courtesan, Stephanium, 
before the house of Pamphilus. 

The scene in the Truculentus in which Phronesium is confined to 
her bed on the pretense that she has given birth to a child was played 
in front of the door; she is neither seen nor heard by Stratophanes, who 
is on the street at vs. 482. The scenes in the Mostellaria 157-408 
were enacted in the somewhat secluded spot before the house, not on 
the street. At vs. 157 enter Philematium and Scapha with mirror 
and a box containing all articles requisite for a toilet. During the 
toilet scene that follows Philolaches sees everything that goes on 
and overhears their conversations but is not seen himself. Philo- 
laches finally breaks in upon them in vs. 292. Scapha is ordered 
into the house. Philolaches, who is now alone with Philematium, 
bids a servant bring water and a table. A couch is already on 
the scene (vs. 308). At this point Callidamates appears on the 
street in a drunken condition with Delphium. The distinction be- 
tween the street and the space before the house is strongly drawn in 

1 Cf. vss. 757, 758, 769. 
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this scene. When Callidamates was reeling and about to fall, Del- 
phium says (vs. 326) : " cave modo, ne prius in via accumbas, | quam 
illi, ubi lectus est stratus concumbimus." It is clear from the con- 
text that Delphium distinguishes between the place where she was 
upon the street and the place where the couch was set before the door. 

The presence of couches, tables, and other furniture in the 
above scenes indicates that the place where they were located repre- 
sented an imaginary interior. But it should be emphasized that 
the action really takes place in front of the door. Bethe 1 is obviously 
wrong in his contention that the toilet scene and the banquet in the 
Mostellaria could not have been enacted in front of the house, because 
Philolaches and Delphium were on the street, and, therefore, it must 
have taken place in a visible part of the interior. Philolaches stands 
aside while Philematium is busy with her toilet, but he is in a position 
where he not only hears everything that is said, but sees what is going 
on also (vs. 265). If the women were busy with the toilet inside the 
house, Philolaches would have to stand upon the stage between the 
women and the audience in order to see them. In this case the 
women would have seen him. But if the women are in front of the 
door facing the audience, Philolaches could easily stand anywhere 
behind them and see and hear without being seen himself. 2 

The situation in the next scene, however, renders Bethe's con- 
tention quite untenable. Tranio hurries back from the harbor with 
the announcement that Theuropides has returned. During the entire 
scene Tranio is on the outside in front of the house. He must have 
been here when he gives the command (vs. 371): "iube haec hinc 
omnia amolirier." Philematium bids the slaves take Callidamates 
inside (vs. 385) : "abripite hunc intro." "Intro" could only mean 
into the house. 3 Cf. the use of the word also in vss. 390, 391, 397 
and the expression "intus cave muttire" (vs. 401). The phrase "in- 
tus potate" (vs. 393) is spoken in contrast to their former drinking 
in front of the house. Tranio had to get the intoxicated revelers out 
of the way and remove the banquet dishes in order to keep the old 
man in the dark as to what had been going on in his absence. 

1 Prolegomena, pp. 311 ff. 

2 See Lundstrom, p. 97. 

9 According to Bethe it means still farther into the house. 
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Finally, Philolaches brought out the key, and Tranio locked the door 
from the outside. The conclusion is inevitable that the banquet 
scene in the Mostellaria took place in front of the door. It is equally 
certain that Phronesium in the Truculentus is in front of the house, 
not inside: vs. 480: "fer hue verbenam mi intus"; vs. 583: "iube 
auferi intro"; vs. 631: "atque me intro ducite." Nor are the two 
sisters in the Stichus inside the house (vs. 147: "nunc soror, abea- 
mus intro")- 1 Bethe's main thesis, however, that toilet-making, 
banquets, and the like belong on the inside and never take place 
on the street is correct. He goes wrong in assuming that on the 
street and before the door are different expressions for the same thing. 

Plautus consistently uses the expressions, ante aedes, ante ianuam, 
to designate a part of the stage separate and distinct from the 
street. 2 

The expressions for the street (in via, de via) are used: (1) when 
the matter is concerned with a person running or walking upon the 
street: Amphitryo 984; Curculio 281; Stichus 286; Terence Adelphoi 
921 ; (2) in all instances where an act must manifestly take place on 
the street, as in the Menaechmi 1007 and in the departure scene in 
the Stichus 606 ff . and in the Andria 485 ff . In these examples only 
such things are done on the street as would ordinarily happen there 
in everyday life. But the absence of the expression in via in scenes 
similar to the one discussed in the Mostellaria is significant. In these 
scenes one invariably finds other terms, e.g., ante ostium, ante ianuam, 
ante aedes. 

The space designated by the latter terms serves in Plautus and 
Terence: (1) as the usual speaking-place of a character that excuses 
his entrance into the house, or enters from the house: Mostellaria 
795, 1064-67; Bacchides 451, 978; Truculentus 335; Epidicus 344; 
Pseudolus 181; Eunuchus 267, 975; Hecyra 428, 854; Andria 362; 
(2) as the place where every conversation, discussion, or communica- 
tion of a very secret nature takes place: Casina 295; Menaechmi 
674; Epidicus 568; also what one cannot, or dare not, say inside the 
house, as in the Asinaria 151-52; Adelphoi 180; Aularia 445; 

1 Cf. Dorpfeld-Reisch, p. 266, where Reisch also takes issue with Bethe's assertion 
that some of these Bcenes were enacted inside the house. 

2 See Lundstrom, Erarws, I, 95 ff. 
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Mostellaria 6; Trinumus 608; Andria 724-25; Menaechmi 629; 
(3) finally, as the spot where the Athenian youths with their mis- 
tresses celebrate their merry feasts, and where every action takes 
place which would ordinarily happen inside the house. 1 

It is clear, then, that the expressions ante aedes, ante ianuam, 
ante ostium were distinguished theatrically from in via. A person 
in front of the door was removed a distance from the street and was 
somewhat shielded from the view of the characters on the street. 
The space was also employed to represent inside scenes. But, 
architecturally, what particular part of the theater is designated by 
these terms ? 

The answer to this question is found in the Mostellaria 817 where 
Tranio says to Theuropides: "viden vestibulum ante aedis hoc et 
ambulacrum cuius modi?" Theuropides: "luculentum edepol 
profecto." Thus the vestibulum 2 formed a part of the stage building 
and was visible to actors and spectators. It is also obvious that 
vestibulum and ambulacrum refer to the same part of the stage. 
Ambulacrum is a descriptive term for the vestibulum. The vestibulum 
was a kind of a promenade porch before the house, and seems to have 
been so used in Menaechmi 275-77: "sed eccum Menaechmum 
video. Vae tergo meo | prius iam convivae ambulant ante ostium, | 
quam ego opsonatu redeo." 

Ante aedes, ante ostium, ante ianuam, and vestibulum refer to the 
same place. According to Aelius Gallus (in Gellius 16. 5. 2) vestibu- 
lum is "locus ante ianuam domus vacuus." The definition of Varro 
(1. 1. vii. 81), "vestibulum quod est ante domum," agrees almost 
verbatim with the Plautine definition, "vestibulum ante aedes" 
(Mostellaria 817). It should be remembered, however, that the 
relation of the vestibulum to the Roman house, whether it be a separate 
structure or a front porch, is of little or no importance in determining 
the part played by it on the Roman stage. The comedies of Plautus 
and Terence reflect the traditions of the Greek stage. The Roman 

1 The same situation is found in Frag. inc. xxvii (3 1 fi.) , as in Persa 758 and Stichus 
353 discussed above. 

2 Other passages where the word vestibulum is used in the Roman drama are Pacu. 
400 (Ribbeck) ; Plautus Frag. inc. xxvii (Goetz and Schoell, ed. min.). The vestibulum 
is found in the Asinaria 424 where Leonida rails at Libanius for not keeping the porch 
clean. 
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translators could find no better equivalent than vestibulum for 
irpbdvpov in the original Greek plays. 

If vestibulum was used by the Roman dramatists as the equivalent 
of irpbdvpov, it is reasonable to assume that ante aedes and ante ostium 
are the translations of the original Greek terms irpixrBe tuv dvpuiv 
or irpds rais 0vpais. On the basis of the meager Greek fragments, 
however, we should hardly be justified in stating categorically that 
these Greek expressions were used theatrically in exactly the same 
way as their supposed Latin equivalents. There may have been 
some slight modification in their significance. But conclusive 
evidence for the existence and the function of the irpbdvpov on the 
Hellenistic stage is not lacking. Its presence is clearly attested, 
not only by the New Menander fragments, but by other fragments of 
the New Comedy as well. In the Periceiromena Moschion walks 
about in the prothyron while Davus goes into the house of Pataecus 
(179): irepiiraT&v be irpoapjtvS) <re irpbade tu>v 6vpG>v ^yd». The use 
of the space before the door here as a promenade porch may be com- 
pared with the above-quoted passage from Plautus where the vesti- 
bulum was designated also as the ambulacrum. 1 On entering from the 
city, Niceratus in the Samia finds Chrysis standing in the front porch 
of Demeas' house (vss. 193-94): &XX', 'HpAxXets, rt tovto; wpwrde 
tuv Ovp&v | 'iarriKe Xpwris r/5e ickaova' ; ov (th> ofiv \ &K\rj. At vs. 145 
the Cook enters from the house: dXX' apa irpbadev t&v 8vpG>v 6tt' 
iv66.de, \ irat, Happivw, Demeas to the Cook: h rod p,iaov apa-ye 
creavr6v. At this point Demeas rushes into the house. Then the 
Cook: 'HpdKXets, rl tovto, wat; | paivdnevos eio'SedpaiJ.rjKev euro) m 
yipcov. Without a doubt this episode was enacted in the prothyron. 
The expression irpoade t&v dvpGw is found also in a fragment of 
Ephippus (Kock, CAF, II, 251), and it seems to be the one that is 
commonly used to designate the space embraced by the portico. 
iv t<£ wpoOvpq occurs in one fragment (Kock, II, 395) ; and irpds reus 
Ovpats in two Menander fragments (Kock, II, 223; III, 122) . 2 But 

1 Cf. Samia 385: dXXck wepiir&Tri<rov ivBaSl /uKpi. juer' ipod. Niceratus and Demeas 
may have strolled up and down the prothyron. For the purpose of a stage stroll the 
portico would have afforded ample space, I think, though its dimensions were small, 
as may be inferred from vase paintings. See also Peri. 177 : irepiiraTSy 8£ Trpocr/upw. 

2 In a fragment of Euboulus (Kock, II, 170), iv iriiAais is used as an equivalent of 
M rati $iptus: rl, t& irirtip 1 ?<tt7)kos iv jtiJXoij ?Tt, <iXV oi /JaSffeis; 
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conclusive evidence for the presence of the prothyron on the Hellen- 
istic stage is found in a scene of the Epitrepontes (vss. 225 ff.). 
Syriscus enters by one of the parodoi and says: irov 'anv hv ^t&v 
&Y<j) | irepiipxoiJHU ; ovtos tvhov. airodos, uyadi, | rbv daicrvkiov fj htit-ov <$ 
jueXXets irori. Syriscus at once sees Onesimus "within." "Within" 
what ■? He is in full view of the spectator. Syriscus approaches and 
demands the ring of him. The action proceeds on the spot where 
Onesimus is standing, ivbov could only mean inside the portico, the 
prothyron. It is of especial significance too that a person standing 
in the prothyron is referred to as being "within." It indicates that 
the portico might have been used for indoor scenes. Sosias was 
probably lying in the portico in the Periceiromena 403 ff . Moschion 
appears at the door of Pataecus' house at the moment when Polemon 
leads the way into his house, Pataecus following. On approaching 
the house of Polemon he catches sight of Sosias (vs. 408: Soxrias 
eh oirroai), who had been sent into the house of Polemon at vs. 358. 
We may assume that he had staggered out (cf. vs. 348: w) rbv, 
fiedveis yap) during the preceding scene and was now lying in a 
drunken condition in the portico (see Capps ad vs. 408). 

The prothyron is frequently alluded to in literature and is por- 
trayed on many vase paintings. As a rule it was a small and narrow 
entrance from the street to the door of the house. Such seems to be 
its use in the Odyssey xviii. 10, 108, 386; xx. 355. In Pindar P. iii. 78 
the statues of the gods are placed in the prothyron. So in Thucy- 
dides (vi. 27) the statues of Hermes h> UHois irpodvpois are said to have 
been mutilated. The word occurs also in Herodotus iii. 35, 140; 
Choephoroi966; Troiades 196. From the Protagoras 1 of Plato we gain 
some notion of its size ; there is room enough for a party of callers 
to stand and converse before gaining admission to the house. We 
have no information about its exact dimensions; its size must have 
varied. There is no mention in literature, outside the plays, of its 
connection with the stage, though a priori we should expect to find it 
there, since it formed a regular part of a private house. But pictorial 
representations are more instructive for our purpose, inasmuch as 
the artist in a large number of these paintings is evidently producing 
a theatrical scene. 

1 Prot. 314C; cf. also Symposium 175A, and Aristotle Oec. ii, p. 1347. 
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The portico as portrayed on the vases is usually about a step 
higher than the surrounding floor space. This slight elevation could 
doubtless be used frequently to advantage by the actor (see p. 128 
below). In the famous Amphora of Ruvo 1 there is the very simple 
arrangement of a portico with gable supported by two columns. 2 
In the building stands Heracles, while outside on the left is Antigone, 
on the right Creon. The vestibule on the Naples vase 3 is supported 
by three Ionic columns. Meleager sinks back upon the couch. 
Deianira and Tydeus are supporting him; another woman is rushing 
to their help. A similar porch is found on the well-known Munich 
Medea vase. 4 In the portico we have portrayed Creon, and Creusa 
seated; her mother and brother are coming to the porch from the 
sides. The facade of a palace supported by four columns is repre- 
sented upon the Archemoros vase. 6 Three persons are standing 
inside the vestibule. Petersen 8 finds that the architectural motive 
of the wall paintings at Pompeii shows in details of decoration strik- 
ing resemblance to the facade of the theater buildings. But Puch- 
stein 7 has pointed out certain other details which show that the domi- 
nant influence upon the artist was the theater. The vestibule sup- 
ported by columns plays a conspicuous part in these paintings. The 
picture in which stage influence 8 is most unmistakably marked is in 
the Casa dei Gladiatori {Reg. vii; Ins. ii. 23). The back scene is 
pierced by three doors, and before each door there is a portico sup- 
ported by columns. 9 It would be hazardous to lay too much emphasis 
upon the portrayal of the prothyron in these wall paintings and on 
the vases. It was not the artist's purpose to reproduce with precision 
scenes from the theater. The representations are no doubt con- 
ventionalized. But it seems certain that the somewhat conven- 

1 Baumeister, DenkmQler, p. 84; Dorpfeld-Reisch, p. 308. 

2 It is of course obvious that the vestibule of a temple, extending along its whole 
front, would be put to the same general use as the portico of a private house or palace. 

'Coll. Santagelo, ii (Heydemann, p. 629); Arch. ZeiU, CCXXVI (1867); Arch. 
Zeit., Ill (1847). 

4 Wiener Vorgeblatter, I, xii; Baumeister, DenkmSler, p. 903. 

6 Wiener Vorgeblatter, XI (1889), 2; Baumeister, pp. 114. 

l R8m. MiUheil., LX, 218. 7 Arch. Anzeiger (1896), p. 29. 

8 Nicolini, he case ed i monumenti di Pompei, f asc. 97 ; Photogr. Mauri, 823 ; 
Photogr. Sommer, 11928; cf. also Mau, RSm. Mittheil., Ill, 198. 

9 See Dorpfeld-Reisch, Das griechische Theater, p. 339. 
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tionalized portico of these paintings was modeled after the actual 
stage building. The fact that the leading character is usually 
found in the portico in the above-described vases indicates that 
it was not uncommon for certain scenes in tragedy to take place 
here. 

The frequent reference to the prothyron in the fragments of 
Menander and in other comic fragments and in the comedies of 
Plautus and Terence, which reflect the traditions of the Greek theater, 
proves that it formed a regular part of the stage scenery in the 
New Comedy; it was used by the actors in any situation where it 
served a convenient purpose. But it was used especially for indoor 
scenes. The prothyron formed a part of the Greek house in the 
classical period too, as references to it in classical writers show (p. 124 
above). A priori we should expect to find it in theatrical scenes 
which represent private houses, just as we should also expect to find 
scenic reproductions of the portico of a temple or palace in those 
plays whose scenes are laid before a temple or a palace. And, in 
fact, the portico is not neglected in the above-described vase paint- 
ings which reproduce scenes of the theater. Now, if it can be shown 
that the prothyron was present in certain plays, we are justified 
in assuming its employment in any play where the staging would 
have been facilitated by its presence. Let us, then, examine the 
plays of Aristophanes and of the tragic poets to see what positive 
evidence there is in them for the presence of the prothyron and to 
point out those situations where the assumption of its presence would 
help to solve some of the stage difficulties. 

PLAYS WHICH CONTAIN VERBAL PROOF OF THE EXISTENCE 

OF the irpodvpov 

Alcestis: At vss. 103 ff. the presence of the prothyron as a part 
of the stage building is attested in the words of the chorus: irvXG>v 
ir6.poi.de 5' ovk bpa | irrffaiov wj vopi^trai | x&P vl &' brl <j>0iTUV iri>\a.is, 
XaiTrj t' oIjtis ewl irpodvpois \ ro/taios, a Si) veavuv \ irivdei irirvei,. The 
presence of the prothyron being now established, it is probable that 
Apollo is standing in it when Thanatos catches sight of him at vs. 28: 
a a' \ rl ai> wpds fiekaOpois; I assume that irpos jueXA0pois is used with 
the same significance as the expressions lv rals dipais, irpd t&v Ovpwv, 
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and the latter terms are employed synonymously with the phrase 
b> r$ icpodbpu, as is shown by the scholium to Alcestis 101, apropos of 
ofrns eiri irpodbpois:ob8els 8k b> rols irpodbpois apdpuiros rerftriftivos £<ttI 
rijv rpixa- % Opti; irpb tup 0vp&p ovk £<mv rerfajuhnj. h> rots wpodbpois 
and icpb tup dvp&v are used here without distinction in meaning. 
The death scene also took place in the portico. At vs. 246 Alcestis 
enters supported by female attendants and accompanied by Admetus 
and children. She is placed upon a couch (vs. 267), or invalid's 
chair, and finally is carried into the palace at vs. 434. 

Cresphordes: The main scene of this play was enacted in the 
portico, if we accept the account of Hyginus (Fab. 137 and 184). 
Cresphontes is requested by Polyphontes "in hospitio manere, qui 
cum per lassitudinem obdormivisset, senex, qui inter matrem et 

filium intemuntius erat, flens ad Merope venit Merope 

credens esse filii sui interfectorem, qui dormiebat, in chalcidicum 
cum securi venit, inscia ut filium suum interficeret: quern senex 
cognovit et matrem ab scelere retraxit." Plutarch (De esu carnium 
998E) tells us that the action here, the scene of which was the chalci- 
dicum, i.e., the vestibule, took place before the audience. Merope 
enters the portico from without swinging an ax with the intention of 
slaying Cresphontes, but she is restrained from committing the act 
by the old man. 

Iphigenia among the Taurians: Reference to the triglyphs at 
vs. 113 and to the columns of the temple at vs. 128 imply that the 
regular temple front was represented in the play. The departure 
scene was played here. Thoas has just come into the portico when 
Iphigenia enters from the temple bearing in her arms the image of 
Artemis. Iphigenia says (vs. 1159): &pa£, <Lx' avrov iroSa <t6p kv 
irapaaTaaw, i.e., do not advance into the temple, "stay thy foot 
there in the portico!" 

Ion: The scene is laid at Delphi in the forecourt of the temple of 
Apollo. The chorus admires the splendid columns and sculptures of 
the temple front (vss. 38, 185 ff.). We may assume that Ion stands 
in the portico as he cleans and wreaths the temple doors (vss. 78 ff.). 
The altar of Apollo was also placed here; Ion wreaths it while cleans- 
ing the portico (vss. 113 ff.). It is at this altar that Creusa takes 
refuge (vs. 1310). The phrase evros &8vtup T&p8e (vs. 1309: fy y' 
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ivrbs hovruv r&vbe fxe o-<£a£at 6ikrf$) must mean inside the temple 
front; Creusa was at the altar. 

Knights: The prothyron of the Demus' house is referred to as 
to. irpoirvXaia; vs. 1326: oxf/eaOe Si ical yip hvoiyvvfUvuv ^6<£os $5?7 rG>v 
irpowvXa'uov. 1 There is indication of its use at vss. 148 ff . Nicias and 
Demosthenes are on the scene when the Sausage-Seller approaches. 
Demosthenes says: & fw.Ka.pie | dXXajroTrwXa, devpo, devp', <£ ^iXrare, | 
avafiaive aurr/p rfj ir6Xet ko.1 v&v <j>avels. Sausage-Seller: ri eanv; 
H fie KakeXre; Demosthenes: devp' i\6', k.t.X. The two slaves were 
in the prothyron, which was somewhat higher than the floor of 
the orchestra, a,vh(iaive would thus mean "come up," "mount up" 
on the portico. 2 

Wasps: Specific reference is made to the presence of the pro- 
thyron upon the scene at vs. 875: w b&nror' S.va.1;, yelrov ayviev, rod 
'pad irpodvpov Trpcxj>vXKa.TTav, Si^ai re\eri)v acuvifv. In the opening scene 
the two slaves of Bdelycleon sleep in the portico; they were stationed 
in front of the door to prevent the escape of Philocleon. The pres- 
ence of the couch (cf. vs. 1207) is a further proof that the prothyron 
was used for scenic purposes in this play. Thus the scene at vss. 
1342 ff., in which Philocleon says to the flute girl avaficuve oevpo 
Xpv<rofj.riK6\6vdiov, | rfj x €t P' Tovde \a{5ofj.evri tov axowiov, took place 
in the portico. Philocleon lying upon the couch, which was, of 
course, placed in the portico, bids the flute girl also to climb up upon 
the couch. 

From the analysis of the above plays it is evident that the pro- 
thyron formed a part of the scenic background, and that it was put 
to various theatrical uses. Thus we have strong presumption for its 
employment in other plays. It may be of some significance that 
in nearly all of the plays which contain sleep scenes, which are 
essentially indoor scenes (cf. scholium to Hippolytus ad vs. 170: 

1 Cf. Van Leeuwen ad vs. 1326 : " non est cogitandum de arcis propylaeis, nam tam 
difficile quam inutile fuisset civibus in scena ostendere aedificium, quod in ipso arcis 
culmine perpetuo ante oculos haberent; Marathonomachorum autem Athenae si 
fuissent obiciendae spectatorum oculis, ab arce abesse debebant propylaea nuper 
extructa. Sed vox TpowiXaia aedium introitum nunc significat, qui in sermone quoti- 
diano audiebat t6 irp&6vpov." 

2 For a different interpretation of ivafialvuv, Karafialveiv, and for the r&le played 
by these words on the stage question, see Haigh, Attic Theatre*, p. 168; Capps, The 
Stage in the Greek Theater, pp. 67-68; Bodensteiner, Scenische Fragen, pp. 699 ff. 
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iirl yap rrjs (TKrjvijs Se'aawrai ra tvbov TpaTrdfiepa), there is evidence 
of the use of the portico. At any rate, the assumption of its presence 
would make the staging easier. 



Clouds: The back-scene represents the neighboring houses of 
Strepsiades and Socrates. The opening scene represents an inner 
bedchamber. Pheidippides is sleeping under a roll of blankets; the 
slaves are snoring away; Strepsiades rises from his couch; he cannot 
sleep. He lies down and tries again (vs. 11). But the effort is futile 
(vs. 12). Though the scene is clearly an interior, no attempt is made 
at carrying out the illusion. The fact is not disguised that the action 
really takes place on the outside (vs. 19: frc^epe to ypannartiov). 2 
This scene was unquestionably played in the prothyron. 3 

At vs. 128 Strepsiades proceeds to the house of Socrates. After 
the exchange of a few words with the Pupil, the door of the phrontis- 
terion is thrown open at the request of Strepsiades (vs. 181). There 
comes to view a crowd of pale-faced pupils. Strepsiades exclaims: 
w 'Hp&kA«s, ravri iroSaira ra $r]pia. How the stage business was man- 
aged in this scene is not clear. The pupils may have been revealed 
by drawing aside a curtain which had been placed in front of the 
prothyron (see p. 131 below), or, according to Van Leeuwen, the 
pupils rush upon the scene through the opened door of the phrontis- 
terion. It is clear, however, that they are not seen inside the thinking- 
shop. The command to go within (vs. 195: etaiS', tva /«) enelvos 
ifuv hririrxa) shows that they were actually on the outside. And yet 
they are conceived as being indoors in their workshop. We see them 
investigating in burlesque fashion the secrets of the earth. On 
retiring, the pupils leave their instruments, maps, etc., in the portico; 
the comments of Strepsiades and of the Pupil imply that they are 
examining them at close range. 4 If it be true that the instruments 
were left in the vestibule, this should be taken as an indication that 

1 See Dieterich on the origin of sleep scenes in Attic tragedy, " Schlafscenen auf 
der attischen Buhne," Rhein. Mus., XLVI (1891), 25 ff. 

2 Cf. also vs. 125. 

3 This is the view of Reisch also, Das griechische Theater, p. 208. 

4 Cf. comments of Strepsiades and the Pupil. 
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it was used as an imaginary interior of the phrontisterion; they 
would not have left their apparatus out-of-doors. 1 But fact and 
fancy are confused in a characteristically Aristophanic fashion 
throughout the first act of the Clouds. 

Eumenides: The back-scene represents the facade of Apollo's 
temple at Delphi. In the portico sits Orestes as a suppliant upon 
the omphalos; the Erinnyes lie about sleeping. The priestess enters 
from the side door. At vs. 33 she turns and enters the vestibule of 
the temple, here used to represent the adytum, where she sees Orestes 
seated among the sleeping Furies (vss. 33-64) ? Apollo enters from 
the middle door accompanied by Hermes (vs. 64). He assures 
Orestes that he will not desert him. At vs. 93 Apollo retires into 
the temple; Orestes and Hermes depart by one of the parodoi to 
Athens. The Erinnyes, who constitute the chorus, are left lying 
asleep in the portico of the temple. At this point the Ghost of 
Clytaemestra appears, and arouses the Furies. 3 They descend 
into the orchestra and leave the scene at vs. 177. Thus the scenic 
arrangement of this opening act, which has been a puzzle to most 
commentators, becomes simple and easy, if we assume the presence 
of the vestibule and recall that one of its chief uses was to represent 
indoor scenes. 

Heracles Mad: At vs. 1030 the palace doors are opened. Hera- 
cles and his murdered children are revealed on the outside in front 
of the palace. This is a case where the iKKVKKrjua might have been 
used. But there is slight indication that it was not employed, and 
some positive hints of the presence of the prothyron. In the first 
place Heracles commands his children to be carried into the house 
(vs. 1422: dXX' eloTcfywfe tUvo.), not rolled, as would have been appro- 
priate had the children been lying upon the tKKVKKrjfia. The portico, 
on the other hand, would have afforded the seclusion and shelter 
which the context seems to demand. The chorus is requested to 
remain at a distance so as not to disturb Heracles' sleep. His 

1 Vss. 206 ff. But for a different explanation, see Van Leeuwen ad vs. 200. 

2 Orestes and the Erinnyes may have been screened from the view of the audience 
up to vs. 64 by a curtain attached to the front of the portico. At the entrance of 
Apollo and Hermes it would have been drawn aside. 

3 See Haigh, p. 217; Dorpfeld-Reisch, p. 248. The elevation and seclusion of the 
portico would have made easier the bringing on of the Ghost of Clytaemestra. 
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seclusion is also evidenced by the fact that Theseus is not aware of 
the presence of Heracles and his children for some time after his 
arrival upon the scene. He sees the bodies of the children at vs. 1 172 : 
&&' ri v€KpwvT&v8t ir\j]dvei iridov; but not until vs. 1192 does he dis- 
cover Heracles: rts 5' 63' obv vitcpois, yipop. Furthermore, Heracles is 
represented as being chained to a marble pillar (cf. vss. 1037, 1097). 
One of the columns of the portico would have served this purpose 
admirably. 1 It is difficult to see how this could have been effectively 
managed with the iKKVKKrjpa. All difficulty in staging this play, how- 
ever, could be avoided by the use of a curtain, or door of some sort, 
fastened to the front of the prothyron, and this curtain could have 
been drawn aside at the proper moment, and thus have revealed 
Heracles bound to a column of the portico in the midst of his murdered 
children. 

Hippolytus: The Nurse brings Phaedra out of the house at vs. 170 
(dXX' rj§6 rpafrds yepcua wpb dvpS>v | •njj'Se Kojulfow' e£w pekdBpwp)? 
Phaedra and the Nurse remain irpd dvp&p, i.e., in the prothyron. Here 
too the couch is placed upon which Phaedra reclines (vss. 179-80) : 
<!£co 8e bbpxap fiSr) ixxrepas | Sippia Koirrjs. The situation in vss. 565 ff. 
also shows clearly that Phaedra is in the portico in contrast to the 
position of the chorus in the orchestra. Voices are heard within. 
In reply to Phaedra's request for silence, the chorus inquires (vs. 566) : 
ri 8' tan, $ai8pa., beivov b> dopoiai vote. Phaedra: eir'urxer' ' avSijv tup 
eaudep iicp.a8u. Finally Phaedra commands the chorus to come into 
the portico and stand at the door (vs. 576) : tcu<t8' einaTaaai iriXais | 
aicovaad' ohs icikados h> 56juo« irirpei. The Chorus: <ri> irapd. icXfidpa' 
<rol pikei iropiripa | <£Ans Suparcav. \ here 8' ivevi poi, ri iror' ?/3a 
KaKop. Thus Phaedra remains at the door and reports what is going 
on there. 

1 Haigh's statement that Heracles was bound to a fragment of a broken column 
seems almost absurd; there would have been no sense in chaining the giant to a mov- 
able object of this sort; see Attic Theatre, p. 208. 

2 According to the scholiast Phaedra was brought out on the iKKixhripM. At 
vs. 171 apropos of TijcSe ico/itffoi/cr' ££« : toOto aevijuelwrai t$ ' A.purro<j>ivei Sri Kalroi 
tQ iieKVKK^pari. xp&wos rb iKKo/dfov<ra wpo<xi0i)K<;v vcpuraGn. Also, rovro <re<rrjpxU>Kev 

Ap<.<TTo</>&m)s, Sri kot4 rb Axpifiis rb iKK6K\rjp.a roiovrov, iarl ry viroOtaei. iirl y&p 
rijs crieijcijs SeUvvrai rb. HvSov x-parrbpum, b Si $fa vpo'tovaav airty bworteerat. But in 
the context of the play there is no suggestion of the employment of such a contrivance. 
It is interesting to know, however, that the scene was regarded as an interior. 
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Orestes: The opening scene shows us Electra at the bedside of 
Orestes (vss. 34-35). He has been at the point of death for six days 
(vss. 41, 89, 422). The couch seems to have been placed in a position 
somewhat removed from the orchestra. Electra cautions the chorus 
against coming too near the house lest Orestes be disturbed (vss. 
170 ff.). Menelaus does not see Orestes on entering from the harbor; 
a further indication that his bed was in a somewhat secluded place 
(vs. 375). But the position of the couch is made clear by the words 
of Tyndareus to Menelaus (vss. 479-80): 6 /w/rpo^oj'n/s 88e irpb 
Suh&tgw Sp&Kav | oriXjSei poa&Seis dorpcwras, crvyrnj,' ifwv. Orestes 
was lying in front of the palace in contrast to their position in the 
orchestra. 

EVIDENCE OF THE Tp6dvpOV IN PLATS WHERE THE ACTORS MUST BE 
IN POSITION BEFORE THE OPENING OF THE PLAY 

There are several plays in the Greek drama where the actors 
must arrange themselves and be in position before the play begins. 
At the beginning of the Orestes, Electra is seated beside the bed of 
Orestes. Strepsiades, Pheidippides, and the slaves were in bed at 
the beginning of the Clouds. The slaves in the Wasps were already 
in position and were represented as nodding when the play opens. 
The suppliants must have arranged themselves on the altar steps 
previous to the entrance of Oedipus and the opening of the play in the 
Oedipus Tyrannus. In the Eumenides our first view of Orestes 
represents the sleeping Furies lying about him. Now, in these 
instances, do the actors take their positions in full view of the 
audience? Or was there some means whereby they could have 
been screened from the audience while they were assuming the 
posture required by the opening scene ? In full view of the audience 
assembled did Orestes take his bed ? But he had been confined to 
his bed already for six days! Was the bedroom scene in the Clouds 
arranged in the presence of the spectator ? But they were supposed 
to have been sleeping all night! The day was dawning when 
the play opens. Bethe 1 has pointed out that even a semblance 

1 Prolegomena, pp. 187 ff. The necessity for getting the actors into a fixed position 
before the play starts is used by Bethe as an argument to prove that the Greeks used 
a curtain. 
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of an illusion would demand that all preliminary arrangements 
requisite for the opening of the play be made out of sight of the 
audience. 

It is no mere chance, I think, that we have positive evidence for 
the presence of the prothyron in most of these plays in which the 
actors must be in position previous to the beginning of the play. I 
interpret the significance of this fact to be either that the portico 
with its columns sufficiently screened the actors from the audience 
while they were assuming the required postures, or, more likely, 
the front of the prothyron served as a support for a curtain, which 
could easily have been drawn aside or taken down at the opening of 
the play. 

THE USE OF CERTAIN CHARACTERISTIC WORDS SUCH AS €V TvkaiS, 

irpds OvpSbvos, on the analogy op such expressions in the 

NEW COMEDY, MAY BE TAKEN AS EVIDENCE FOR THE PRESENCE 
OF PROTHYRON 

Antigone: The opening scene between Antigone and Ismene was 
probably performed in the portico (vss. 18-19) : ydr/ koKuis, k.o.1 <t' 
fords aVXelwv mAuv tov8' ovven' £l-£ir€fj.irov, ws pbvrj kKvois. 

Bacchae: The columns of Pentheus' palace referred to at vs. 591 
may have been those of the portico. Reference is made also to the 
triglyphs of the palace (vs. 1213). The Gatewarder was presumably 
in the portico (vs. 170) : ns h> ■Kvka.iai. 

Electra (Eur.) : A distinction between the regular place of action 
in the orchestra and the part of the scene designated by h> irv\cus 
may be inferred from the words of the Peasant (vs. 341) : ?a ' rivas 
rovaS' h> ■Kvko.i.% opSi l-ivovs. 

Electra (Soph.) : On entering from the house Chrysothemis finds 
Electra in the portico (vs. 328) : riv' aS <sb ri\vht irpbs dvpuvos e£65ois | 
eXdovaa <j>uveLS, & Kamyv^rri, 4>6.tlv. 

Phoenissae: The Gatewarder's usual position is in the portico. 
He is addressed by the Messenger at vs. 1068: urj, As iv Tviikaiai 
dup&TUv Kvpei; avoiyer' , eKTropeber' 'loK&ffTrjv bbpiuv. Iocasta also 
may have been here, when she summoned Antigone from the palace 
at vs. 1264: <£ rinvov, 'i%e\6', 'Avriybvi), ddpxav wLpos. 
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plays in which the corpse of a person murdered inside the 
palace must be revealed to the audience 

On the basis of the evidence adduced from the analysis of the 
foregoing plays the following conclusions are warranted: (1) that 
the prothyron frequently, if not generally, formed a part of the temple, 
or palace, before which the action of the play occurred; (2) that 
the prothyron provided the best means of representing an imaginary 
interior and that indoor scenes were played in it. There remains, 
however, in tragedy a number of situations where the corpse of a 
person murdered inside the house, or a tableau, representing the 
victim and the slayer, must be revealed to the audience, or brought out 
upon the scene of action. Instances of this kind are not to be classed 
with the scene in the Clouds where the portico was used to represent 
an imaginary bedroom, or with the death scene in the Alcestis, or the 
interior scene in the Orestes where Electra sits beside the bed of 
her delirious brother. In these plays the action takes place in an 
imaginary interior. But in the Antigone the corpse of the queen, 
who has committed suicide inside the palace, must be revealed to 
the audience and actors. The scene of action is still in front of the 
house where Creon laments over the lifeless body of Haemon. 
Clytaemestra in the Agamemnon (vss. 1372 ff.) is to be revealed 
standing over the slain bodies of Agamemnon and Cassandra. At 
the opening of the tent door the raving Ajax is brought to the view 
of Tecmessa, chorus, and audience (Ajax 346). In the Choephoroi 
(vs. 973) Orestes is seen standing beside the bodies of Aegisthus and 
Clytaemestra. In the Hippolytus (vs. 810) the doors are thrown 
open and the dead body of Phaedra is displayed to Theseus and the 
chorus. In the Electra (Soph.) at the command of Aegisthus (vs. 
1458) the scene opens showing the shrouded corpse of Clytaemestra 
with Orestes and Pylades beside it. The bodies of Clytaemestra 
and Aegisthus in the Electra of Euripides are also displayed to the 
audience through the opened door. Finally, in the Hecuba the sons 
of Polymnestor, who had been slaughtered inside the tent, are made 
visible to the spectators (vss. 1051, 1118). 

According to a somewhat obscure and uncertain tradition the 
representation of deeds done on the inside of a palace or temple was 
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effected by a machine called iKKvKkrjfm. According to Pollux 1 it 
seems to have been a wooden platform on wheels. Upon this plat- 
form it is assumed that the characters were grouped in a sort of a 
tableau to represent the deed that had been committed on the inside, 
and at the proper time this would be rolled out upon the scene. The 
contrivance is described in Eustathius also as having wheels (11: 
976. 15: rA iyicvK\rip,a, 6 icai eynvK\r]9pov X£yercu, pqxa- v W a rjv xnvb- 
rpoxov, i>4>' ov ibt'iKinrro ra ev r% <xk€vyi rj aur/vy). But in the scholium 
to Aristophanes' Acharnians 408 the iKKVK\rnxa seems to be a turning 
or revolving machine, imcvickripa 8k Xe'yercu prjxavripa, %b\ivov rpoxovs 
tx ov , oirep xepiorpe^Ojuei'OJ' ra Sokovvto. %v8ov &s h> oiida TrparreaBai Kal 
rots ?$co iSeinvve, \iyo> Sij rots dearais. It is a revolving device that is 
referred to in a scholium to the Eumenides ad vs. 64: nal Sevrepa 8k 
yiyverat. 4>avrao~ia ' o~rpa<f)ivTa yap p.r]xapiipaTa e^S^Xa iroiet ra Kara t6 
pavrtiov cos exei; schol. Aristoph. Nub. 184: dpi}, 8k (pikoaixfovs KOfiuv- 
ras, <TTpa<j>evTos tov iytcvKkfiparos; schol. Clem. Alex. iv. 97: anevos rt 
xmbrpoxov Iktos rrjs (ncr/vys, ov <TTpe<f>op.evov iSonei. ra &r« rots e£&> 4>avepa. 
yiveadai. In the last four passages as well as in schol. Aristoph. 
Thesmoph. 284 (irapeinypa<f>r)' imcvickeiTai hrl rd 2£co rb deo-pxxj>6pu>v) 
the eccyclema is apparently confused with the irepia/cros, a revolv- 
ing device used to effect a change of scene. Thus there seems to be 
some misunderstanding as to the exact character of the eK/cwcXwa 
and as to the purpose for which it was used. It would be fruitless 
at this point to analyze the passages in the plays in which this machine 
is supposed to have been used. There is no positive evidence against 
its use. There is not the slightest hint, however, in the texts of 
the tragedies that such a device was employed for revealing interiors. 
But we do learn from the context, usually in the form of a direct 
statement, that the door of the building is thrown open. In most 
cases the corpses of the murdered persons could easily be revealed 
by this simple and natural device. 2 

1 iv. 128: Kal rb p.tv iKKiicXripa M JtiXwc tyrfSbv fi&dpov, ip iirlKeirai dpbvos • SelKrv&i 
Sk ra iirb <TKT)viiv iv rah olxltus airbpprfTa irpaxBivra, Kal rb pfj/xa rod epyov KoXeirat 
iKKVKXetv. {<)>' oD 5£ elvdyerai rb {kk6k\t)p*i, eir/ciiicXij/tti bvopAfrrai, Kal xp^l tovto 
voeiadaL Ka0' eKdffTijv 6&pav. oiovd Kad' eK&ffTTjv olitlav. 

2 It should be emphasized that, even if the eccyclema were used to bring upon 
the stage murdered characters, this fact would not be inconsistent with the employ- 
ment of the portico as an imaginary interior. 
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It looks as if the tradition had its origin in two passages of 
Aristophanes where it is assumed that the poet is parodying the 
eccyclema in tragedy. In the Acharnians 403 ff. Dicaeopolis 
approaches the house of Euripides, knocks at the door, and requests 
that Euripides come out. Eur. aXX' ov <rxpMi; Die. inraicovo-ov elirep 
ttumtot' avOpanruv rivi \ AikcuotoXis koKu at X.(d\i8r)s iyoi; Eur. 
eKKVKkriixonai, Karafiaiveiv 8' ov crxoXij. Euripides is rolled out seated 
upon a couch, or easy chair. On his knees elevated by drawing in 
the feet rests a tablet upon which he is writing, as we may infer 
from the words of Dicaeopolis: vs. 410: ava^ab-qv iroieh, | i^6v kclto.- 
fiabtjv; ovk ?ro$ x^ovs iroiets, i.e., "it is no wonder, Euripides, that 
you create lame characters when you compose in such an awkward 
and cramped position." The scene is pointed enough without 
assuming parody. It gains nothing in effect by assuming that 
Euripides' easy chair is a burlesque on the alleged use of the eccyclema 
as an instrument for displaying indoor scenes. Similarly, in the 
Thesmophoriazusae the assumption of such a parody is not essential. 
At vs. 65 Euripides calls for Agathon: <ri> 8i | 'kyadwva poi devp' 
e/c/caXeow irao-fl rix^O- Agathon appears at vs. 95: Eur. ayaduv 
i^ipxerai. The Kedestes seeing no one resembling a man says ko.1 irov 
iad'; Eur. oirov eariv; ovtos ovkkvkXovh€vos. Kedestes: dXX' ij tu#X(Js 
fiev eifi'' e7w yap ovk bpa> | avdp' oi>8iv' ivda.8' bvra, Kvpi)i>rii> 8' bpu. 
Agathon is rolled out on an easy chair; he is accustomed to write 
poetry in this comfortable way; he is too effeminate even to walk. 
One is reminded of the effeminate Artemon who is ridiculed as 
irepupoprjTOS 5td rpvfapm fiiovvra irepi.<t>ipeadai iirl kXIvtis. The 
effeminacy of Agathon is ridiculed in other parts of the play also. 
He has his razor always at hand, and wears just the garments that 
the Kedestes needs to disguise himself as a woman (vs. 262). When 
Euripides asks for an eyicvicXov, he has it beside him on the couch 
(vs. 261). When now the Kedestes is fitted out with the full equip- 
ment of woman's dress, Agathon is rolled back into the house. The 
purpose of the scene was primarily designed to take off the effeminate 
character of Agathon, and for this purpose the couch was just as 
appropriate as the razor and woman's apparel; its use would have 
been pertinent and telling even if no such mechanical device as the 
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eccyclema had ever existed. But must we not look for a secondary 
motive in Aristophanes' introduction of the easy chair in these scenes ? 
Is there not here parody of some stage machinery used by the tragic 
poets ? 

In view of Aristophanes' fondness for taking off the stage devices 
of the tragic poets it is hard to avoid the notion that in these passages 
also he is giving us a travesty on some machine, or contrivance, of 
tragedy. Now, of all the Athenian tragedians Aristophanes found 
most in Euripides to ridicule, and it was the stagecraft of this poet 
that furnished the comic poet with best material for burlesque. 
For example, the mechane was a favorite device of Euripides. This 
contrivance is parodied in the Clouds where Socrates is displayed 
hanging in a basket in the air. The ascent of Trygaeus in the Peace 
was intended as a parody upon the BeUerophon. 

There are a few scenes in Euripides' plays in which sick persons 
are brought out of the palace upon the scene. Phaedra is brought 
out in the Hippolytus (vs. 170), and in the Alcestis Alcestis is carried 
out upon the scene (vss. 245 ff.). Of course we have no definite 
information as to how these sick persons were brought out of the 
palace. But it is likely that they were rolled out in a reclining chair 
or upon a couch. The couch is referred to in the Hippolytus scene, 
and its presence may be assumed in the Alcestis. The easy chair upon 
which Euripides in the Acharnians and Agathon in the Tesmo- 
phoriazusae are rolled out upon the stage is probably a parody on the 
invalid's chair, or couch, employed by Euripides in sick scenes 
similar to those in the Hippolytus and Alcestis. Under this assump- 
tion the parody would be much more to the point. With this inter- 
pretation the definition of the eccyclema in Pollux, which has its 
source, apparently, in the two Aristophanes passages, is more intelli- 
gible. The w irUet-rai dpbvos has been a stumbling-block. Haigh 
passes over the difficulty with the statement that "the Opbvos men- 
tioned by Pollux must be derived from some particular instance of the 
use of the eccyclema." The dpdvos, or chair, of Pollux has its origin 
in the use of the rolling chair mentioned in the above-described pas- 
sages in Aristophanes. In fact the easy chair on wheels was the 
eccyclema, if we are to give it a name. It should be remembered that 
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only the verbal form of this word was used in the classical period. 
Hence the explanation found in the latter part of Pollux' definition 
kclI to prjfia rod ipyov KaXeirai £KKVK\eit>. 

The conclusions to be drawn from this study may be thus sum- 
marized: (1) that the prothyron was a common architectural feature 
of the Greek house; (2) that it was employed in theatrical repre- 
sentations in any situation, or for any purpose, for which the drama- 
tist found it useful; (3) that it was the conventional place for 
representing indoor scenes both in the New Comedy and in the 
classical period; (4) that the corpse of a character murdered inside the 
palace was commonly revealed to the audience by the opening of the 
palace doors, though there is no serious objection to the alleged use 
of the eccyclema for this purpose; (5) that the tradition concerning 
the eccyclema, though somewhat confused, seems to go back to the 
scenes in Aristophanes where Euripides and Agathon are rolled 
out upon the scene in easy chairs; (6) that, if parody be assumed 
in these passages, we are to think of them rather as taking off 
Euripides' method of bringing sick persons on the stage. 
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